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THE LOVEJOY HOME 
Cherry Street, between Second and Third, Alton, Illinois 


“T can die at my post, but I cannot 
desert it.” 
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“Nest We Harget” 


N his humble home on Cherry Street, Elijah Parish 
Lovejoy lived with his wife and child, of whom he 
wrote, in referring to the hardship of his lot, great- 
ly increased because his family had to suffer with 
him: ‘“‘And yet I would not be without the conso- 
lations which my dear wife and child afford me for 

all the world.’’ To this home he came alone, when the mob 
in St. Charles, Mo., had prevented him from bringing his 
family with him. To this home, where his wife was lying 
seriously ill, he came quietly and unharmed, on the eventful 
night of Aug. 2lst, 1837, when he had been waylaid on 
Second Street by a mob of angry men, who had made pre- 
parations to tar and feather him, but were overawed by his 
expression of fearless trust in God, and quietly dispersed 
without laying a violent hand upon him. Ata later hour the 
same night, the printing office on Second Street was entered, 
and everything connected with the printing of 7he Observer 
was destroyed, including the printing press—the second of 
the four presses so disposed of. 

After the martyrdom, which occurred the seventh day of 
the following November, the house on Cherry Street remained 
standing more than fifty years. When at length it was taken 
downto make room for another edifice, a few citizens of Alton, 
familiar with its history, secured prized mementos from the 
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ruins. Chief among these were two old-fashioned wooden 
mantels, before one or other of which the man of God, at his 
family altar, or in private prayer, had doubtless often sought 
needed strength for the great conflict, from which no opposi- 
tion could compel him to withdraw, and in maintaining 
which he finally sacrificed his life. 


These mantels, pathetic mementos of Lovejoy’s family 
life, have been carefully, though obscurely, preserved during 
all these years. It is now proposed to locate them perman- 
ently, and somewhat conspicuously, by placing them in the 
halls of the Humboldt schoolhouse, which stands not far 
from the site of the Lovejoy home, and also near the Lovejoy 
monument, and the Lovejoy schoolhouse on Union Street, 
which has for years borne this significant name. The slight 
necessary expense of doing this would probably be cheerfully 
borne by one or more of the citizens of Alton, who honor 
the memory of Lovejoy. But to allow the pupils of these 
schools to secure the small amount necessary seems a good 
opportunity to promote their acquaintance with the life and 
character of Alton’s most distinguished citizen—too good an 
opportunity not to be improved. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as the Board of Education have 
authorized the pupils aforesaid to solicit contributions for the 
proposed purpose, this booklet has been prepared and printed 
for their use. It is hoped that so many contributors will 


cheerfully respond to their appeal that /arger and smaller 


stluer offerings will be sufficient to make up the amount 
needed. 
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It is well to add that the custodians of the rescued 
mantels, after keeping them safely for so many years, are 
cordial in furnishing them for this public memorial purpose, 
and they are surely worthy of praise for this now highly 
appreciated preservation. 

Georce H. Osporn, 
Principal of Humboldt School. 
Mrs. S. L. Coates, 
Principal of Lovejoy School. 


NOTE—tThe manuscript for this booklet was in the 
printers’ hands when Mr. Osborn suddenly passed away. 
As the teachers are heartily willing to carry out the plan in 
which he was so much interested, his name is left where it 
would have been if he were still with us. 


An Explanatory Note. 


The ability to furnish from trustworthy sources, not 
easily accessible, the following interesting information con- 
cerning Lovejoy and some of his contemporaries, with their 
portraits, seems to make it imperative to attempt in this way 
to increase the interest of the pupils of the Humboldt and 
Lovejoy schools in the object for which they are asked to 
make a commendable effort. 

M. JAMESON. 





Elijah Parish Lobejor 


This silhouette is the only available portrait of Lovejoy, 
but it corresponds well with the authentic account that will 
be given of his personal appearance, 


The Story of Lobejou 


Elijah Parish Lovejoy was born in Albion, Maine, 
Nov. 8th, 1802. He was the son of a Congregationalist 
minister. He was graduated from Waterville (now Colby) 
College, receiving the first honors of his class. Hecame to St. 
Louis in September, 1827, where he first engaged in teaching, 
but afterwards became editor of a political newspaper, Zhe 
St. Louis Times, an organ of the Whig party. Upon his 
conversion his life purpose changed, and he promptly went 
to Princeton, N. J., to prepare for the ministry of the gospel. 
He was licensed to preach, and returning to St. Louis, became 
editor of the St. Louis Observer, the organ of the Presby- 
terians of Missouri and Illinois. The place of publication 
was afterwards changed to Alton, and the name of the paper 
became Zhe Alton Observer. The editor insisted upon his 
right to discuss, in his paper, the subject of slavery. The 
story of his conflict with those who opposed his doing this is 
too long to be told in this brief notice, which has room for 
only a few of his characteristic utterances : 


‘The cry of the oppressed has entered not only into my 
ears, but into my soul, so that I cannot hold my peace.”’ 


Again, ‘I have sworn eternal opposition to slavery, and 
by the blessing of God I will never go back.’’ These last 
words are far more impressive from the fact that they were 
endorsed on a letter received, while he still lived in St. Louis, 
from nine prominent citizens, including his pastor, urging 
him to exclude from his paper all discussions of slavery. 
The endorsement on the letter was dated Oct. 24, 1837, two 
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weeks before his death. It was as follows: ‘‘I did not yield 
to the wish here expressed, and in consequence have been 
persecuted ever since. But I have kept a good conscience in 
the matter, and that repays me for all I have suffered or can 
suffer.’” Then follow the words above quoted, expressive of 
“eternal opposition to slavery.’’ The letter with the so recent 
endorsement was found among his papers after his death. 


In closing his last public address at the meeting of Noy. 
2nd and 3rd, he said: “‘I have been made to feel that if 1 am 
not safe in Alton, I shall not be safe anywhere. I have no 
more claim upon the protection of any other community than 
I have upon this, and I. have concluded, after consultation 
with my friends, and earnestly seeking counsel of God, to re- 
main in Alton, and here to insist on protection in the exercise 
of my rights. If the civil authorities refuse to protect me, I 
must look to God, and if I die, I have determined to make 
my grave in Alton.”’ 


Only three days after this address, the fourth press ar- 
rived.* Lovejoy was one of those who defended it in the ware- 
house where it was stored. When a ladder was placed against 
the house, he was one of the three men who responded to the 
call for volunteers to go out and prevent the man on the 
ladder from setting fire to the building. While thus exposed 
he was struck by five balls from the guns of the mob, and 
was able only to run up into the counting-room of the ware- 


*The third reached Alton just a month after the destruction of the second, but 
before the next day dawned, it was broken in pieces and thrown into the river, 
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house, where he expired. This was the night of Nov. 7th, 
1837. He would have been thirty-five years old the next day. 


Asto Mr. Lovejoy’s personal appearance and demeanor, 
Mr. Henry Tanner, the historian of this time of great excite- 
ment, gives the following testimony: “He was of medium 
height, broadly built, muscular, of dark complexion, black 
eyes, with a certain twinkle betraying his sense of the humor- 
ous, and with a countenance expressing great kindness and 
sympathy. His demeanor among friends manifested meek- 
ness and patience, which nothing short of the controlling 
power of the Christian religion could produce in one possessed 
of a will so strong and a nature so energetic. There probably 
had not lived in this century a nian of greater singleness of 
purpose, or one who was more meek and peaceful, or more 
courageous in maintaining principle in the face of passionate 
opposition. 

In the light of this description we may admit the fitness 
of the appellation given him—"‘the Stephen of the nineteenth 
century.” 

Surely the spirit of the first Christian martyr was 
manifest in the words with which he closed his appeal to his 
fellow citizens while still a resident of St. Louis, when, after 
a brief absence, he boldly returned, although urged by his 
friends not to do so: “‘Humbly entreating all whom I have 
injured, whether intentionally or otherwise, to forgive me, in 
charity with all men, freely forgiving my enemies, even those 
who thirst for my blood, atid with the blest assurance that in 
life or death, nothing can separate me from my Redeemer. 


I subscribe myself, your fellow citizen, 
Evyan P. Loveyoy.”’ 





During nearly all the time of Mr. Lovejoy’s residence 
in Alton, his brother Owen, younger by more than eight 
years, was intimately associated with him, and under his 
direction, pursued his studies in preparation for the ministry 
of the gospel. Years later, with his residence at Princeton, 
in the northern part of the State, he became a prominent 
leader in the party of reform, and represented his district in 
Congress. His words there, in one of his speeches, are well 
worth quoting: “It is as preposterous to think of taking 
slavery down through the civilization of the ages, as to think 
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of floating an iceberg through the tropics.’ What was the 
influence of his brother’s death in deciding his purpose and 
conduct as to the vexed question of his day, may be learned 
from his own testimony that before the funeral from the home 
on Cherry Street, he went into the room where the dead body 
was lying, and there alone with the dead and with God, 
vowed on his knees never to forsake the cause that had been 
sprinkled with his brother's blood. 


After Owen Lovejoy’s death, Mr. Lincoln wrote of him: 
“Tt would hardly wrong any othertosay: “He was my most 
generous friend. *’ This friendship began long before Mr. 
Lincoln became president, and continued ‘with increasing 
respect and esteem’’ on Mr. Lincoln’s part, as he himself 
testified, until Mr. Lovejoy’s death in 1864. 


It is well to recall the fact that during the first Lincoln 
campaign in 1860, Hon. Owen Lovejoy came to Alton and 
made » political speech in our City Hall to a throng of spell- 
bound hearers. During the speech, he made no allusion to 
the tragedy which had so influenced his life, the incidents of 
which must have been vividly recalled by this visit. But in 
conclusion he said, as recorded by the late Thomas Dimmock : 
““ This is not the time or the place to speak of my brother or 
of the cause for which he died. Enough that he lives, a dear 
and precious memory in the hearts he left behind. As for his 
cause, time will vindicate that, as surely as God lives and 
reigns. Twenty-three years ago, the blood of my _ brother, 
slain in these streets, ran down and mingled with the waters 
of the mighty river which sweeps past your city to the sea.” 


“The Avon to the Severn runs, 
The Severn to the sea; 

And Wyvyckliffe’s dust shall spread abroad, 
Wide as the waters be.” 








Winthrop S. Gilman 


aaaiieaiemminemmnsa 


It was a happy thought of the Monument Association 
to let one of the panels of the monument commemorate the 
brave men who defended the Lovejoy press. One of these 
men was Winthrop S. Gilman. In the public meeting of 
Nov. 2nd and 3rd, at which Lovejoy made his last address, 
Mr. Gilman earnestly opposed the resolution that prohibited 
the further publication of Zhe Observer in Alton. He 
claimed that the editor should be protected in his Alton pub- 
lication of his paper. He was of the firm of Godfrey & 
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Gilman, in whose warehouse the fourth press was, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘snugly packed away in our third story, guarded 
by volunteer citizens, with their guns.’ He wrote: ‘“‘The 
Mayor had been consulted by me, and was present when the 
press was landed; and all arrangements were made, I believe, 
with his sanction. He told me he would make us all special 
constables, and would order us to fire on the mob, if we were 
assailed. The number of well-armed citizens, the night the 
press was received, was about sixty, all ready to defend it by 
force of arms against all assailants.” 

The day preceding the eventful night of Nov. 7th, Mr. 
Gilman sent his young wife, with their child, to her father’s 
in Upper Alton, while he remained to be one of those who 
guarded the press in his warehouse. His name has ever been, 
and has ever been held to be, a name of honor in Alton. 








Henry Tanner was another of the brave defenders of the 
fourth press. He claimed to have for effective service, an 
unusually good rifle. To him we are indebted for a full ac- 
count of events, of which he was an eye witness. His book 
was published in 1881. From it much of the information 
given in this booklet has been obtained. Hegives a facsimile 
of the order to the party of defenders on the ground floor as 
follows: “You are to hold vour fire till the second and third 
floors have fired, and don't waste a single shot. Have a light 
and other preparations to reload.” 


Alton Uindicated 


It is well for Alton people to be familiar with the 


authentic testimony of these two eye-witnesses, for it goes 


far toward vindicating the fair fame of our city, which had 
the misfortune to be the scene of the first bloodshed in the in- 
evitable conflict with the slave powerin America. That con- 


flict, before it ended, deluged the land with blood. 


From what is to follow it will appear how undesirably 
notorious our city was for many years, because of the Love- 
joy tragedy. Besides other evidences of this that will be 
given, the present writer remembers that upon going to Cin- 
cinnati in 1860, when introduced to one of the pastors there 
as from Alton, Ill., he received the prompt, emphatic res- 


ponse, Alton! Lt ts covered with blood !”’ 


It is a question impossible to be answered with certain- 
ty, but for its suggestiveness, well worth asking: What 
other town, the size of Alton, on the border of a slave state, 
would have furnished as many volunteers from among its 
citizens to arm themselves to protect an anti-slavery press, at 
that period of the conflict? Judging from Mr. Lovejoy’s 
own words, such was the spirit of the times, that he did not 


know a place where he would be safer than he was here. 








Wendell [hillips 


é Ya PR Ta an ls) 

The influence of the Alton tragedy in starting Wendell 
Phillips on his lifelong career of opposition to slavery, justi- 
fies a reference to his remarkable speech in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, to denounce the conduct of the mob at Alton. At 
this meeting, Dec. 8th, 1837, strong resolutions of disapproval 
were presented, but they were opposed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Massachusetts, who charged Lovejoy with presump- 


tion, and declared that he ‘died as a fool dieth.’’ Wendell 
Phillips, then a young man, was in the audience. Though a 
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lawyer, his voice had never been heard in Faneuil Hall. But 
he came forward and answered the Attorney General in a 
speech that took the audience by storm. As to the merits of 
this speech, George William Curtis, in his eulogy pronounced 
at the funeral of Wendell Phillips, said that there had been 
three great speeches in the history of our country. One was 
the speech of Patrick Henry, which closes with the familiar 
words: ‘‘Give me liberty, or give me death.”’ One (though 
not in this order of time) the address of Abraham Lincoln, 
at the dedication of the Gettysburg cemetery; and one, the 
speech of Wendell Phillips at the meeting held in Faneuil 
Hall to denounce the murder of Lovejoy. “These three,”’ 
said Mr. Curtis, ‘‘and there is no fourth.” 

The above portrait of Mr. Phillips, with his autograph, 
must, of course, represent him as he was after he had spent 
many years in his conflict with slavery, which conflict had its 
conspicuous beginning in connection with the death of Love- 
joy. Inthat Faneuil Hall speech, he said: “‘Mr. Chairman, 
from the bottom of my heart I thank that brave little band 
at Alton for resisting.” 











WENDELL Puittips IN Later Lire 


After the war of the Rebellion, Mr. Phillips came to 
Alton and delivered one of his popular lectures. He wrote a 
letter from here to 7he Anti-Slavery Journal dated Alton, 
Ill., April 14th, 1867, in part as follows: ‘‘I lectured here 
last night, and today have been visiting the places made his- 
torical and sacred by the labors and martyrdom of Lovejoy. 
Hitherto the name of the city brought always but one idea to 
the mind, and I could never hear it or see it without a shud- 
der. A cordial welcome here, and by men who have done 
good service in the valley of the Mississippi, where the battle 
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was for a time so hot, has broken the spell, and I trust to 
think of it hereafter as the home of brave and true men. * * 
+ I can never forget the quick, sharp agony of the hour 
which brought us the news of Lovejoy’s death. \Ve had not 
yet learned the blood-thirstiness of the slave power. * * * 
* = The gun fired at Lovejoy was like that of Sumter. It 
scattered a world of dreams! Incredible, almost, that we 
should ever have been obliged to defend his prudence! What 
world-wide benefactors these imprudent men are—the Love- 
joys, the Browns, the Garrisons-—the saints and martyrs! 
flow prudently most men creep into nameless graves, while 
now and then one or two torget themselves tnto immortality /”’ 


At the time of the dedication of the Lovejoy monument, 
Mr. Phillips was no longer living, but this letter, written from 
Alton more than thirty years before, was republished here, 
and added to the interest of the occasion. 








Lx-President John Quinney Adams 


3. 2. Adeons. 


That the present generation of the citizens of Alton may 
know how wide-spread the interest was in the tragic event in 
the history of our city more than eighty years ago, it is well 
for them to read the words of so distinguished a statesman as 
Ex-President John Quincy Adams, written in his Introduction 
to the Memoir of Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy. published by his 
brothers, Joseph and Owen, in 1838. Wecannot fail to be 
impressed by the stately rhetoric of his lofty language. Mr. 
Adams wrote: ‘‘The incidents which preceded, and accom- 
panied and followed the catastrophe of Mr. Lovejoy’s death, 
point it out as an epocha (s7c) in the annals of human liberty. 
They have given a shock as of an earthquake throughout this 
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continent, which will be felt in the most distant regions of 
the earth. They have inspired an interest in the public mind, 
which extends already to the life and character of the sufferer, 
and which, it is believed, will abide while ages pass away. 
To record and preserve for posterity, the inost interesting oc- 
currences of his life has been considered an obligation of duty 
especially incumbent upon the surviving members of his fam- 
ily ; and in the effusions of his own mind, and the character- 
istic features of his familiar correspondence, the reader will 
find the most effective portraiture of the First American 
Martyr to the Freedom of the Press, and the freedom of the 
Slave.” 





Abvaliam Lincoln 


han Ww Qrical 


An emphatic assertion by Abraham Lincoln of the 
historical importance of the event of Lovejoy’s death may 
fittingly follow the preceding appreciative testimonies. This 
assertion is found in an authentic letter,“ which he wrote 


“This letter is included in a volume of ‘‘Hitherto Uncollected Letters of Abraham 
Lincoln,’’ recently published by the Houghton & Mifflin Co., Boston, 
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March 2nd, 1857, to Rev. James Lemen, Jr., who had sent 
him for examination a number of letters received by his 
father, Rev. James Lemen, Sr., whom Mr. Lincoln styled 
Jefferson’s Anti-Slavery Agent in Illinois.’” As to these 
letters, Mr. Lincoln wrote as follows: ‘Those of Elijah 
Parish Lovejoy were more interesting to me than even those 
of Thomas Jefferson.’ Later in the letter occurs this start- 
ling assertion: ‘‘Lovejoy’s tragic death for freedom tn every 
sense marked his sad ending as the most important single event 
that ever happened in the new world.” 


Thus, nearly twenty years after John Quincy Adams 
had written his estimate, did Abraham Lincoln express an 
equally exalted estimate of the same tragic event, little 
dreaming that he should soon have and should improve an 
opportunity to emancipate an enslaved race, and should then 
himself die another martyr in their behalf. 


It is impossible to over-estimate the influence of the 
death of our distinguished fellow citizen in advancing the 


sacred cause for which he both lived and died. The opinion 


of Dr. Samuel Willard, his intimate friend, concerning that 
influence may fittingly conclude our present consideration of 
the Story of Lovejoy. More than forty years after the tragic 
event, Dr. Willard, once a resident of Alton, but later 
of Chicago, wrote: “‘The widespread and deep indignation, 
which stirred myriads of hearts throughout the land did 
more to drive the nails in the coffin of slavery than Mr. 
Lovejoy could have done in a long life,” and we may add 
even if that life had been spent to its close in ceaseless ad- 
vocacy by voice and pen of the sacred cause for which he died. 


THe Enp. 











LOVEJOY MONUMENT, Dedicated Nov. 8, 1897. 
Cost $30,000. Erected by State of Illinois, Citizens of Alton and Others. 
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